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an enormous advantage, to Wellesley that his experience had been gained in India. His career there was a proof for the Ministry that they were not rash in employing him. It was known to the world and the army that his opportunities there had been given by the favour of a brother, the Governor-General. That brother was a friend who had been almost more closely bound up in Canning's career and in Castle-reaghjs than any other. His other brother, Henry, was also a member of the Ministry. He had no approach to the King but through them, seeing that the Duke of York had not viewed with much favour his absenting himself from army work for political employment. From every personal point of view, therefore, Wellesley was as much their man as Moore was the man they wished not to have.
At the same time, it is only fair to the Ministry to say that they had a very plausible reason for not wishing at that moment to employ Moore in high command. They, as Castlereagh told Moore, were aware that the King of Sweden was virtually mad, but, as yet, that condition of his mind had not become so conspicuous as to make his deposition the inevitable thing it soon afterwards became. Therefore, as yet, the King meant Sweden, and the Swedish alliance was on national grounds of much importance. It was impossible to tell what effect the news of the immediate appointment of Moore to the most important command that could be given to him would have upon the mad monarch who had quarrelled with him. It will be seen presently that it was to this cause that Sir Arthur Wellesley himself at the time attributed the disinclination of the Ministry to employ Moore. It was obviously the natural motive forr years.
